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Where there’s smoke... 


By MARCIE BAER 
Special to 
' Herald Times Reporter 

MISHICOT — David Skwor’s life 
took a sudden dramatic turn back in 
1983 when his father, Paul Skwor, 
died of a heart attack. Only 23 at the 
time, David made the decision to 
quit school and take over the family 
business. Now 28, he is the fourth 
generation of Skwors to operate the 
business. 

Skwor’s Meat Market on Main 
Street in Mishicot was started in 
1870 by Louis Levanhagen and 
purchased by Joseph Skwor in 1894. 
It was operated in turn by Hugo, 
Paul, and now David. Joseph was 
born in an area that is now five miles 
inside the Czech border. . 

Though he worked with his father 
since he was 15, David Skwor admit- 
ted he had much to learn. The past 
five years, he says, has been a time 
of proving himself. 

When his father died, his recipes 
died with him. ‘‘They were all in his 
head,’’ Skwor said. The family found 
his great grandfather’s recipe books 
and David adapted those. 

Just like his great grandfather’s, 
all of David’s sausage recipes 
contain beef, pork and veal. The 
main difference is that today less fat 
is used in sausage making. All 
Sausage casing are made of natural 
material. 

Skwor will make all beef or all 
pork sausage, but only if it is 
ordered in large quantities. — 

The liver, summer and other saus- 
ages are of Bohemian origin; the 
Sweet blood sausage recipe. is 
Polish. 

Of all the Skwors, Paul was the 
most successful, says his son. He 
built up the business, remodeled it, 
including building a new smoke- 
house of double cement blocks in 
1972, and added modern equipment. 

The Skwors quit slaughtering 
animals in 1959. “‘I buy only top- 
quality U.S.D.A. grade meat,’’ 
Skwor said. He also mixes all his 
own spices used in seasoning the 
sausages. 

What is unique about the business, 
however, is that Skwor continues 
another Skwor tradition, smoking 
meat the old-fashioned way using 
sweet maple wood. 

Skwor has to visually check the 
fire in the smokehouse every 15 
minutes. ‘“‘My father operated the 
business over 30 years. He could 
smell if the fire was too hot or cold 
three rooms away,”’ he said. 

Water is always kept handy, just 
in case. 

He recalls one story his dad told. It 
was at a time when he still used the 
old smokehouse in what was once a 
barn in back of the shop, an area 
that is now enclosed and contains a 
large meat cooler. A-—bacon fell, 
causing the fire to flare up out of 
control. Paul, a fireman for 28 
years, ran across the street to the 
fire station to get the fire truck and 
put out the fire before any serious 
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‘(My father operated the business over 30 yeal 
He could smell if the fire was too hot or cold thr. 


rooms away.”’ . 


— David Skw 


These bacon slabs are done to a turn in Skwor’s smokehouse. The 
cement block exterior holds a cement block oven and metal grill over 
the fire pit. The ‘‘step down”’ is 3-feet. A metal plate keeps the grease 


from hitting the fire. 


‘damage was done. 
In the past, ham was barrel-cured. 
Today, Skwor buys bacon slabs and 


whole hams already wrapped in. 


cheesecloth, ready to be strung on 
hooks on the smokehouse rack. 


Smoking hams normally takes 


three days. The exact time depends 
on the weather, temperature, 
humidity and wind. A thermometer 
is used to test the largest of the hams 
to make sure it’s done. 

Just recently, for example, he 
started the final finishing process 
shift at 3:30 a.m. on a Monday 
morning and completed it that even- 
ing at 6 p.m. The fire is started 
slowly, then gradually increased 
until by the third day the internal 
temperature of the meat is kept at a 
steady 138 to 142 degrees to complete 
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the finishing process. 

Meat is smoked only between Nov 
1 and March 15. In the summer i 
would spoil, Skwor explained. Eacl 
season he uses about three cords 0: 
sweet hard maple wood which he 
purchases from Mike Siehr, also o! 
the Mishicot area. 

He smokes summer sausage. 
bacon, weiners and bologna once < 
week. While he rarely has any left 
Skwor doesn’t sell smoked ham 
more than two weeks old because 
after that length of time it dries out. 

Smoked ham, bacon and_ brat. 
wurst must be microwaved, baked 
or fried; sausage, other thar 
summer sausage, must be heated 
before it is eaten, Skwor warns. 

He recently added landjager to his 
line. A sausage similar to beef jerky. 
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David Skwor of Mishicot showed a ham which he had 


it is stuffed into casings, flattened, 
and then smoked. He also sells 
Polish sausage, sulze, head cheese, 
breakfast links, and more. 

Smoked and fresh meat is cut only 
to specification as needed. It is 
rarely pre-cut. He has become well 
versed on what amount of meat is 
needed to serve any number of 
people. Bacon prepared in a micro- 
wave, for example, is cut thinner 
than bacon that is fried. 

Skwor also has added frozen 
seafood. Eating habits are chang- 
ing, he says, and he is making an 
effort to be aware of the trends. 
‘“‘People are eating better,”’ he said. 
“It’s nice to have sausage, but...’’ 


Some people make their own saus- 
age and will purchase ingredients 
and casings from Skwor. But Skwor 
warned that before attempting 
smoking meat or making their own 
sausage, they should work with 
someone who has done it before. 
Meat spoils easily of not handled 
properly, he said. 

The meat industry, Skwor said, is 
one of the most dangerous industries 
in the United States. His dad, for 


example, lost some fingers. Skwor 
also recalled how one time he 
himself was supposed to go to the 
doctor to have some stitches 
removed from a previous cut. He not 
only had stitches removed, but had 


new stitches added to a new cut. 


Once when splitting wood a piece fell 
and broke his toe. Still he continues 
to smoke and shrugs — it’s all part 
of the business. 


His mother still owns the business, 
but Skwor eventually hopes to buy it 
from her. “I don’t make a lot of 
money, but I enjoy operating the 
business,’’ he said. 

It’s a true family business. His 
mother, Susie, helps him on 
weekends. She is a full-time secret- 
ary for Judge Steve Winter at Two 
Rivers. The Skwor shop is open from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday, 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. on Friday 
and8a.m. to2p.m. on Saturday:His 
two sisters, Sandi and Sherri, also 
help, as does a cousin, Jim Skwor. 

Skwor learned to be a sausage 
maker from his dad. After high 
school he joined the Marine Corps 
for four years and then attended the 
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smoked. The hams are cut to size for customers. 
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University of Wisconsin Center- 
Manitowoc and the UW-LaCrosse. 
He was only nine credits short of 
earning his history major when he 
quit school to take over.his dad’s 
business. 


He enjoys history and collecting 
old things relating to the meat 
market business. And perhaps in the 
future he will go back to school for 
his degree. ‘“‘Right now, time is a 
factor,”’ he says. 


When he does find some free time, 
he likes to cook. His favorite is 
preparing roasted or grilled rump 
roast using his own blend of 
seasonings. 


This past December Skwor 
demonstrated the technique of meat 
smoking during Christmas at Pine- 
crest Historical Village. He started 
the process in his own smokehouse 
andrfinished it in the smokehouse at 
Pinecrest. The village building, he 
says, is “‘well seasoned.’’ He was 
surprised at how efficiently it work- 
ed. A smokehouse has to be 
seasoned before it is used the first 
time, he said. 


